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DCI BREAKFAST with 

Senate Select Committee on Intelligence Members 
26 September 1985 
8:00 a.m. 

DCI Dining Room 


Guests f 

Dave Durenberger (R., MN) 

Patrick J. Leahy (D., VT), Vice Chairman 
William S. Cohen (R., ME) (Probable) 
Orrin G. Hatch (R. , UT) 

Frank H. Murkowski (R., AK) 

Mitch McConnell (R., KY) 

Ernest F. Rollings (D., SC) 

Bernard McMahon, Majority Staff Director 
Eric Newsom, Minority Staff Director 


Agency Participants : 

DDCI 

D/OLL 
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Menu § Seating 
Arrangement 
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CONHUtiNi *Revision-25 Sept. 85 


DINING ROOM EVE>rrS 


TIME/DAY/DATE: 0800 -Thursday, 26 September 1985 
BREAKFAST XX LUNCHEON DINNER 


HOST: DCI XX ^ 


DDCI 


EX DIR 


OTHER: 


PLACE: DCI D.R. XX” 


EDR 


OTHER: 


GUEST LIST : Agency 


DCI, host 
DDCI , co-host 
D/OLL 


MENU : Juice 

Fresh Fruit 

English Muffins 

Scrambled Eggs 

Bacon (Serve on Platters) 

Coffee/Tea 


SEATED ARRANGEMENT; 


(WINDOWS) 


Senator Leahy 


(co-host) 

Mr. John McMahon 


Senator Hatch 


Mr. Bernard McMalion 



Senator Murkowski 

Senator Rollings' 


Mr. Casey 
(host) 


Hill 


Senator Dave Durenberger (R. , MN) , 
(Zhairman, SSCI 
Senator Patrick Leahy (D. , VT) , 

Vice Chairman, SSCI 
Senator William S. Cohen (R. , ME) 
Senator Orrin Hatch (R. , UT) 

Senator Frank Murkowski (R. , AK) 

Senator Mitch McConnell (R. , KY) ' 

Senator Ernest F. Rollings (D. , SC) 

Mr. Bernard F. McMahon, Staff Director 
Mr, Eric D. Newsom, Min. Staff Director 
TOTAL: t2 


Senator Cohen 

Senator McConnell 



r. Newson 


Mr . Briggs 
Senator Durenberger 


CONFIDENTIAI 
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Minn9$ptp - $»nlct Senator 

Dave Durenberger (R) 

Of MpineapoBg — Elected 1976 

Bon: Aug. IB. 1934. 6t C^kMid. Minn. 

BdocatloiL 6t JoIid*! D.. BA 1955; V. of Minn.. JD. 
1959. 

MlliUry Cnroer: Amy Enerve. 1956-63. 

CMcnpatlon: Lawyer, odbestve BkAnufacturing execu- 
tive. 

FemUy; Wife. GUds Beth **Pcnny** Baren; four children. 
Beligioa; Roman Catholic. 

Political Career No previous office. 

Ceidtol Office: 875 Russel) Bldg. 90510; 224-8244. 

In Waahinfton: When Durenberger won 
this seat in 1976. ending 20 years of Democratic ] 

control, be brought a ^lange not only in party ger*s 

but in penonality. Watching him puff on his in M 

pipe at a committee meeting, ouiet^ question- work 

ing the logic behind a tax subsidy, h k hard to ence 

imagine anyone less like the seat's former occu- tence 

pant. Hubert H. Humphrey. Durenberger after lems. 
Humphrey is like diamber music after Tchai- ] 

kovaky. as a t 

Ideologically, the difference is not so dra- chair 
matic. Durenberger pays his respects to the tions 
progressive traditions of his state on issues of Prom 
aocta) services and war and peace. But Hum- advis 
phrey was an effusive, charismatic libera] of the tions, 
heart Durenberger, good-humored but analyti- **devc 

cal, bews to the middle and rarely lets his appre 
emotions ahosi . \ 

As s member of Finance and Govern- aith i 
mental Affairs, he has specialized in two topics reloct 

that do not muck lend themselves to stem- dent 1 

winding rhetoric. One is his dogged promotion run fa 

of a plan to rebuQd the Amerkan health care feden 

system through tax incentives. The cdher is the reven 

soporific subject of federal -state relations. £ 

Durenberger*s health bill, a Republican iam | 
answer to Democratic proposals for national foven 

health insurance and hospital cost controls. ities ! 

would use tax incentives to induce employers to concli 

offer their workers a choice of health insurance ahip c 

plans. The increased competition. Durenberger of tin 

contends, would force doctors and hospitals to arguxs 

offer better sare at a more reasonable price. of thu 

The proposal grew out of the success of li 

prepaid health plans in the Mirmeapolis-St. officia 
Paul area. It drew' a good deal of attention in the fe 
the 97th Congress, after the new Republican power 
Senate majority made him diairman of the **balor 
Finance subcommittee governing beahh, but it D 

made no progress amid the furor over budget the ra 
and taxes. In the 98th Congress. Durenberger's commi 
subcommittee has been immersed in the finan- berger 
da) problems of the Medicare program. stringi 



Like his views on health care, Durenber- 
pr’a views on sute-federa) relaUons were bom 
in Mmnesota. He bad his first taste of politics 
working in sUU government, and the experi- 
ence seemed to give him faith in the compe- 
Unce of officials at that level to handle prob 
lems. 

Durenburger has enhancdl his reputation 
as a theorist of federal-state relations with his 
dmirmanship of the intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee of Govemmenla) Affairs. 
From that post, and as a member of various 
advkoiy^ groups on intergovernmental rela- 
tions. Durenberger has pressed the theory* of 
“devoluyon** — returning power to the most 
appropriate level of government. 

Where Durenbe^er has differed aharply 
with the administration is on the financing of 
relocated programs. While he qgrees with Presi- 
dent Reagan that the states can be trusted to 
tun income security programs, he believes the 
federal government is the fairest source of 
revenue. 

Durenberger fell the Reagan New Federal- 
ism proposal of 1982 asked staU and local 
governments to take on financial responsibil- 
ities they were in no shape to meet. •‘Some 
conclude that an appropriate federal partner- 
ship can be restored by simply abolishing much 
of the federal government.** he said. “That 
argument fails to understand the recent history 
of this country.** 

a speech to a convention of county 
officials, be reviewed the Reagan assertion that 
the federal government had somehow usurped 
power from the states, and dismissed it as 
“baloney.** 

During his first two years in the Senate, as 
the ranking Republican on the Finance sub- 
committee handling revenue sharing, Duren- 
bc^er emerged as a leading defender of no- 
•l*T*^“*ttached grants to state governments. 
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In 19R0 Durenbcrfer fot Uie Senate to vote 
llofiT a Houae propel requiring aute^ that 
accept revenue *ahanng to five up other 
f^eralaid. doUar-for -dollar. At Houae inaia- 
Irnce. this tradeoff wmt later restored 

In penera), Durenberfer has proved nore 
•menable than most Republicaha toward prea- 
arvalioT) of the federal regulatory ayatezn. In 
Ihe 96th Conpesa, he aupported a loeaaure to 
1 aubsidtxe consumers who want to participate in 
refulatory agency hearings. He also aid^ with 
aupporters of a atrona bill to regulate lobbyists 
When that bill was foundering on the question 
of whether lobby groups ahould be forced to 
disclose their corporate financial backers^ Du- 
renberger crafted a compromise requiring them 
In reveal the names of aupporting organiza- 
tions. but not the amount of the backing; his 
amendment narrowly failed, and the bill died 
with it 

During the 97th Congress. Durenberger 
generally aupported President Reagan *s budget 
•rid tas initiatives, while leaving plenty of 
distance between himself and the White House 
on other issues. 

Durenberger was a principal author of the 
amendment to the 1981 tax bil) that allowed 
unprofitable corporations to lease their unused 
tax breaks to other companies aitting on highly 
taxable profits. Tax leasing was intended as a 
way of assuring that needy Frost Belt indus- 
tries such as steel and railroads would reap 
some benefits from the tax cuts aimed at spur- 
ring new industrial investment. 

A side effect, however, was that many 
profitable companies ended up wiping out their 
tax liability. Tax leasing becme an embarrass- 
ment that Congress repealed the following year, 
over Durenberger *s resistance. 

Durenberger fought Reagan administra- 
tion efforts to abolish the Legal Services pro- 
gram for the poor. He also issued a white paper 
on national defense in 1982. taking the admin- 
istration to task for its nuclear weapons build- 
up and proposing that the United States work 
toward withdrawing nuclear weapons from Eu- 
rope. 

When Reagan showed up for a fund-raising 
event in Minnesota, a crowd of protestors gath- 
ered outside.* Durenberger said if he were not a 
Bcnator, **rd be out there demonstrating my- 
self.’* 

At Borne: Durenberger^s image as a quiet 
problem -solver ha& won him two impressive 
Senate victories in a period of four years. 

His first campaign, in 1978, was the easier 
> of the two. He rode a Minnesota Republican 
tide to a comfortable victory. Four years later 
he had to buck the economic failures of na- 


fteve Durenbefpar, tt-Mwn, 

tional and state COP ndministratiom and the 
unlimited financial resources of hU Democratic 
rival. Although he won by a narrower margin 
bis second victory represented a more auiking 
personal triumph. 

Durenberger'a presence in the Senate b 
the result of an unusual set of events. When the 
1978 poUti^ year began, be was preparing a 
fubematoria) challepge that seemed to be going 
nowhere. When it ended, be was the atate’s 
aenior aenator. 

Durenberger had hovered on the periphery 
of public office for years, as chief aide to COP 
Cov. Harold Levander duripg the late ]960i. 
and as a well-connected Minneapolis lawyer 
^ter that. But he was politically untested, and. 
in spite of a srear-long campaign, be was given 
btUe chance to take the nomination for gover- 
nor away from popular VS. Rep. Albert H. 
Quie. 

When interim Sen. Muriel Humphrey an- 
nounced that she would not run for the remain- 
ing four years of her late husband's term. 
Republican leaders asked Durenberger to 
switch contests. He was easy to persuade. 

Democratic disunity aided I^enberger 
immensely. The party's endorsed candidate, 
US. Rep. Donald M. Fraser, was defeated in a 
primar> by the laU Bob Short, a blustery 
conservative whose campaign against environ- 
mentalists alienated much of the Democratic 
left. Some Democrat^ chose not to vote in the 
general election, but even more deserted to 
Durenberger. who had the endorsement of 
Americans for Democratic Action. As a result, 
the Republican won a aedid victory. 

Durenberger'a moderate views antagonized 
some in the RepubUcans* conservative wipg. At 
the 1980 state GOP convention, a group of 
conservative activists, mainly frcmi aouthem 
Minnesota, warned him to move right if be 
wanted their backing for re-election in 1982. 
Durenberger pubUcIy dismissed their warning, 
calling it ''minority party mentality.** 

He cleared a major hurdle in early 1981 
when former Vice President Walter F. Mon- 
dale, a Minnesota senator from 1964 to 1976, 
announced that he would not seek the office 
again. That made Durenberger a heavy favorite 
for re-election, while opening the Democratic 
aide for Mark Dayton, liberal young heir to a 
department store empire. Although politically 
u^zperienced. Dayton sunk about $7 million of ‘ 
his personal fortune into an intense two-year 
Senate campaign. 

Dayton made no apologies for his ^>end- 
ing, which threatened Jesse Helms* all-time 
Senate record of $7.5 million, aet in 1978. He 
contended that uidike Durenberger. be was not 
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dependent on tpecUl intemt eontnbutiona, 
and Uut lavish spend ing was the only way be 
oould offset the incumbent's perquisites and 
hefty campaign treasuo- 

For months Dayton aaturatad the madia 
with advertisinf that sought to tk Durenberger 
to Reaganomics. Hxis aspensivc hliU pulled 
Dayton up in the polls, hut Durenberger was 
seel) positioned for ra-alection. He contended 


^t while he was an independent voice in 
washirtgton, he had Reagan's respect and could 
help moderate the adminiatration'a eourae. 

Dayton swept the aconomically depressed 
Iron Range and the DemocraUc Twin Cities 
but carried litUe else. Durenberger buUt a large 
Wad in the auburbs of Minnaapolis-Su Paul 
and most of rural MinnsaoU that carried him 
to a lOB.OOO'Vote victory atetewide. 


Committees 

SfivIrsfiiiiMl and Psbiic VsrU (Sth or 9 

Toxic Substanoss and Ci wir o nmsn U ^ Ovwtipm (chainTwn): 

tnvfronmantsi PoMion; Water FW sou roei 

Pinanes {Sih oT It PWpiibiicant} 

Hesitt) (chairman); ttmgi and Aprioaiura? Taxation; Social 8e- 
oimy and Income Maintenanoc ^ograms 

OoeermieiiW Aftslrt(Sth oT 10 lUpubicans} 
Stterpovemmeft t a! Mitions (chairman). Snerpy. Mudaar Prom- 
oration and Gmvmment Prooanes: Mormation Manigement 
and aeputetory Afleirt. 

Select athice (3rd or 3 Rspubheans) 

•elect MeOioenoe (6th of 6 nepublicem) 

tegitistion and the Righu of Americans (chairmen); Budget 


Voting Studies 


Elections 


Oeve Durenberger (R) 
Itart Deyton (D) 


Deve Durenberger (R) 
Mary Jane Rschner (R) 


S4B^7 

040.401 147%) 


187451 |S3T;) 
80,401 ( T%) 


Previoui Winning Pereentogt: tSTI* (61t4) 

* Ooecia/eMctaon 

Campaign Finance 

Beoeigb Bapend' 

Bsoep t i Can PACe Osree 

«S2 

Durenberger (R) 13,974.185 1985.491 CM'i) SS.POIW 
Di/100 (D) 17,175456 $200 (.002%) 87.167463 
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Key Votes 

ASew vote on sntHbusing bll! (1981) 

Disappfove atie of AWACS ptanai to Saudi Arabis (1981) 
Mdex bictm taxes (1981) 

Of! off B^l bomber funds (1981) 

Subeidoe home mortgage rates (1982) 

IWrtam tobacco price tupporu (1982) 

4ynend Constitution to require balanced budoet (1982) 
Deiete 114 blliton for public worts pbs (198?) 
bx^ease gas tax by 5 cents per gallon (1982) 


Interest Group Ratings 


Year 

ADA 

ACA 

AFL«CI0 

CCUO-1 

W3 

70 

02 

89 

98 

1881 

40 

82 

96 

72 

me 

44 

72 

03 

77 

WTS 

83 

06 

87 
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¥0rmpnt - Jvnior 

Patrick J. Leahy (D) 

or Burlington ^ Bected 1974 

Bon: March 81, IWO, Montpelier, Vt. 

EducaUon: St. Michaer» College, BA. 1861; George- 
town U.. JD. 1964 
Oocupatk>n: Lawyer. 

FainU>’: Wife* Marcelle Pomerleau; three children. 
ReUgion: Roman Catholic. 

Political Career. Chitunden County aUle’a attorney, 
1967-76. 

Capitol Office: 433A Ruasel) Bldg 20610; 224-4242 

In Washington: Smart, affable and un 
pretentious, Leahy has not only the affection of 
SenaU colleagues but their respect as well. An with 
Irish Catholic with some of the plain-spoken push 
qualities of a Vermont Yankee, he has survived men 
nearly a decade of Senate life without picking atior 
up a Uace of the aclf-iroporUnce that is the cam< 
chamber's occupational disease. Sen* 

The homespun quality that helps Leahy cost- 
politically in Vermont also is helpful on the givei 

Senate hoor. During one debate on an appro- “Aft 

priation for borne beating aid for the North- mak 

east. Leahy was able to apeak from experience: sat d 

He had been home that weekend putting the said, 

storm windows on bis house. 

Bui Leahy is no hick. While he works hard mitt 

to defend Vermont’s dairy farmers, his inter- Orrii 

ests are global — he spent much of the 97th Infoi 

Congress resisting President Reagan’s policies seen 

on issues from arms control and foreign mili- — “i 

tar>’ aid to government secrecy and nutrition. her t 
Leahy started fighti^ with the adminis- Com 

tration over agricultural issues almost as soon prop 

as Reagan was inaugurated. He strongly op- relei 

posed the new administration's request for a tiom 

cancellation in the scheduled increase in dair>' bill 

prices, and led the fight against confirmation of ®PP^ 

John B. Crowell Jr. to be assistant secreUr>’ of the i 

agriculture. He complained about Crowell s in- 
volvement with a timber company whose sub- . sens 
. aidiar> had been held liable for price fixing. pers 

CroweU was confirmed overwhelmingly, cal i 

but Leahy did have some success on the Agri- qu^ 

culture Committee holding off efforts to make paig 

severe cuts in the food stamp program. Work- It a 

ing closely with Nutrition Subcommittee com: 

Chairman Bob Dole of Kansas, he came up 
with a series of moderate reductions in food olhc 

stamp spending that headed off a more draco- men 

nien package oi cuts sponsored by full commit- ken 

tee Chairman Jesse Helms of North Carolina. unsi 

Leahy foUowed a similar bipartisan ap- have 

proach on the Judiciary Committee, joining men 





with Republican Paul Laxalt of Nevada in 
pushing a bill to reform the federal govern- 
ment’s regulatory* process. After lengthy negoti- 
ations. the two Judiciary Committee members 
came up with a compromise bill that passed the 
Senate unanimously. It would have imposed 
cost -benefit analysis on new federal rules and 
given Congress more say in their approval. 
“Afur all the years of people talking about 
making government work betur, we've aaually 
sat down and done something that will.” Leahy 
said. But the bill never passed the House. 

Leahy agreed to another Judiciary* Com- 
mittee compromise, this time with Republican 
Orrin G. Hatch of Utah, on the Freedom of 
Information Act. Although the landmark anti- 
secrecy law is a subject close to Leahy’s heart 
— “it is sometimes difficult for me to remem- 
ber that it is only a statute and not a part of the 
Constitution,*’ he says — he helped work out a 
proposal to provide new protections against 
release of data relating to criminal investiga- 
tions. But Leahy swore he would filibuster the 
bill if any further weakening of the law was 
approved on the Senate floor. As it turned out, 
the measure never reached the floor. 

And in a departure from the usual rules of 
senatorial courtesy, Leahy joined with Hatch in 
persuading the Judiciary* Committee that ethi- 
cal indiscretions and a lack of experience dis- 
qualified a Democratic colleague's former cam- 
paign manager from serving as a federal judge. 
It was the first time in 42 years that the 
committee had rejected a judicial nominee. 

Leahy refused to go along with Hatch and 
other Republicans on a constitutional amend- 
ment to (Glance the federal budget. An outspo- 
ken opponent of the idee, Leahy offered four 
unsuccessful floor amendments that would 
have suspended the balanced budget require- 
ment in times of high unemplo>*ment. Noting 
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that the propou) allowed a budget waiver in 
timet of war, Leahy aaid the Senate volet 
meant it wat easier to aend Americans to war 
than to work. The constitutional change paaaed 
the Senate but died in the Hoitae. 

Leahy's aeat on the Select Intelligence 
Committee brought further occasions for con- 
flict with the Reagan administration. A long- 
time opponent of the administration's policy' in 
£) Salvador, Leahy went to Central America 
early in 1963. Without aaying ao directly, he 
implied that the trip had convinced him that 
the administration was violating the law by 
providing aid to antl-Sandinisu rebels in Nice 
ragua Leahy also has been one of the strongest 
proponents in the Senate of a nuclear weapons 
freeze. 

After a two-year stint on Armed Services 
at the beginning of his Senau career, Leahy 
went to Appropriations, where he has aerved 
aince 1977. That move proved to be a mised 
blessing; as the most junior member eligible to 
chair a subcommittee, he had to spend four 
years heading the panel responsible for the 
District of Columbia's budget — a job with 
virtually no political benefit. 

Despite hb distaste for the job and his 
underlying belief in home rule for the District 
of Columbia on budget matters, Leahy was far 
from reticent about scrutinizing District spend 
tng requests and fighting those he considered 
unjustified. 

He called the city's proposed new conven- 
tion center a "taipayer rip-off,” infuriating 
D.C. Mayor Marion Barry, who called Leahy 
*^that rinky-dink senator from the state no- 
body's ever heard of” Leahy had jerseys 
printed up for his softball team that read 
“Rinky Dink Senator from Vermont.'’ 

Although he eventually approved the con- 
vention center project. Leahy remained skepti- 
cal of iu backers* plans even after he gave up 
the District subcommittee chair. He offered an 
amendment in 1982 to bar the center from 
sponsoring sporting events or concerts for 
profit, but it was defeated 40-54. 

The ‘Appropriations Committee also pro- 
vides Leahy with a vantage point from which to 
attack enforcement of anti -pollution laws by 
the Elnvironmental Protection Agency (EPA). 
A member of the subcommittee that has juris- 
diction over the EPA budget, Leahy has been 
one of the most outspoken critics of the agency 
under Reagan, saying it has been unwilling or 


Ppfrirl / l#ehy, H-W. 

unable to carry out the environmental laws 
passed by Congress. 

At Home: Leshy has survived in Vermont 
by emphasizing his roou in the atau rather 
than his rooU in the Democratic Parly. Cam- 
paigning for a second Urm in 1960 against the 
national Republican tide, be fought off a New 
York -born COP challenger with a carefully 
designed slogan: -Pat Leahy: Of Vermont, For 
Vermont.” 

It took that slogan and all the other inge- 
nuity Leahy could summon to overcome the 
challenge from Stewart LedbetUr, former aUle 
banking and insurance commissioner. When 
the centrist Ledbetter won a primary victory 
over a more strident Republican, Leahy was 
placed in instant jeopardy. With financial help 
from national Republican groups, Ledbetter 
sought to convince voters that the incumbent 
was ”out of touch with the thinking people of 
our state.” 

Ledbetter said Leahy was a free-spender 
and weak on defense. Leahy responded by 
explaining in detail why he opposed the B-1 
bomber and citing cases in which he had sup- 
ported the Pentagon. 

It was well afur midnight before the result 
became clear, but the last trickle of ballots gave 
Leahy re-election by less than 3,000 votes, 
preserving his record of uninterrupted success 
as a Democrat in a Republican state. 

Leahy started that record in Burlington, 
the state's one major Democratic stronghold, 
by w'inning election as Chittenden County 
sute’s attorney at age 2G. He revamped the 
office and beaded a national task force of 
district attorneys probing the 1973-74 cnerg>' 
crisis. 

So when he decided in 1974 to run for the 
Senate seat being vacated by Republican 
George D. Aiken, he had a solid base in 
Chittenden County to build on. At 34, Leahy 
was still a little young to replace an 82-ycar old 
institution in a tradition-minded state, but he 
was already balding and graying, and looked 
older than he was. 

Leahy was an underdog in 1974 against 

Rep. Richard W. Maliar>\ who widely 
viewed as heir -apparent and promised to vote 
in the Aiken tradition. But Mallary' turned out 
to be a rather awkward campaigner, and Wa- 
tergate had made Vermont more receptive to 
the heresy of voting Democratic than it had 
been in modern times. * 
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William S. Cohen (R) 

Of Bangor — Dected 1976 

Bore: Axii 1940, Buisot, Maine. 

i: 4 lueatk>n: Bowdoin College, BA. 1962; Boeton U. 

LL.B 1965 
OocupftUon: Lomyer. 

FoinUr* Wife, Diane Dunn; two children. 

Edison: Unitarian. 

PoUtical Career. Bangor City Council. 1969-72; mayor 
of Bangor. 1971.72; V£. Hoiue. 1973-79. 

Capitol Office: 181 Dirkaen Bldg 20510, 224-2523. 

lb E aehinfton: Cohen no longer draa’6 
the beadlineE that be attracted a decade ago, 
when he argued for Pretident Nuon'a impeach- proae 

menl on the Houae Judiciary Committee. Since *dmL 

his arrival in the Senate in 1979. be has aatab- well - 

lished a record of aolid workaday productivity easily 
on hh two major committees. Armed Services £ 

and Governmental Affairs. 

He atil) has a flair for subtle aelf-promo- develi 

tion — a diary of his first year in the SenaU, menu 

published in 1982, portrays a aenator almoet Cover 

too alncere and too thoughtful to be believed. atandi 

But most of his legulative accompliahments The I 

have had little to do with public relations. li 

On Armed Services, Cohen is respected for aubcoi 

his work as chairman of the Sea Power Sub- gan; tl 

committee. He has been sympathetic to the law pr 

•‘miliury reform*’ proposals of Colorado Demo- enu fi 

cral Gary Hart, who feels the Navy should aharpl 

focus iu efforts on building larger numbers of to cut 

■mailer ships. But be is generally on the aide of aevere 

aubatantially increased military spending, and A 

be worries that the American public might estate 

never support the effort needed to match the out for 
Soviet Nav>'. ' not on 

•*Wc live in a free society which simply will man w 
not appropriate the number of dollars neces- Hi 

sar>’.** he has said, ‘’at a time in which the careful 

American people think they are at peace.** He As one 
himself is not so aure we are at peace. Scans 

A vigorous opponent of the SALT II media 
treaty. Cohen has some newel ideas about arms magazi 
conuol. Early in 1983 be began pushing the future 

idea of a “guaranteed arms build -down,” under of the ] 

which the superpowers would agree to elimi- Fn 

naU two older nuclear warheads or bombers for Senate 
every new one they buDt. The proposal, devel- If i 

oped with Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn, at- the odd 
tracted considerable interest within the Reagan an>’way 
administration. merely 

IMiile his Watergate fame has faded, Co- had car 
hen remains interested in the issues that in his 
emerged from it, such as the 1978 special basketb 


A40fn0 • Senior Saitn^ar 



prowcutor law. He agreed with the Reagan 
administration that the law was not working 
well — its provisions were pul into affect too 
easily and applied to loo many people. 

But Cohen refused to abandon the law, sf 
the Reagan Whiu House proposed. InsUad. he 
developed legislation, reported by his Govern- 
mental Affairs Subcommittee on Oversight of 
Government Management, that tightened the 
standards for appointing a special prosecutor. 
The bill became law aarly in 1983. 

In that effort, Cohen worked closely with 
subcommittee Democrat Carl Levin of Michi- 
gan; the two also combined in 1982 to produce a 
law protecting Social Security disability rccipi- 
enli from a rapid loss of benefju. Cohen was 
sharply critical of President Reagan’s campaign 
to cut disability rolls, which he said inflicted 
aevere hardship on many innocent people. 

At Home; Cohen all but assured himself of 
a statewide political future on the day he spoke 
out for Nixon’s impeachment, carving an image 
not only as a Republican of conscience, but as a 
man who knew how to give a good speech. 

His good looks, easygoing manner and 
parefuJ questioning were perfect for television. 
As one of just six Judiciar>’ Committee Repub- 
licans favoring impeachment, he drew wide 
media attention, moat of it favorable. T^me 
magazine named him one of America’s 200 
future leaders, and the Jaycees called him one 
of the 10 ouutanding young men in the nation. 
From that point on, his elevation to the 
Senate was pretty much a matUr of time. 

If there had been no WatergaU, however, 
the odds are he would be in the Senate by now 
an>’way. His Judiciary Committee performance 
merely added to the “rising alar” reputation he 
carried with him most of his life, beginning 
in his high school and college days on the 
basketball court. 
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Willipm S. 

He thought about becoming a Latin 
acholar, but went to acboo) in&tead and 
finiKhed amon^ the lop 10 memben^ of hU 
It was leas than a decade from Law achoo) to the 
Banf^or mayoralty. 

Cohen became mayor in 1071, A^tet three 
yeart on the City Council But he did not hold 
the job ver>’ lonf . Rep William D. Hathaway 
wa£ running for the Senate the aame year, and 
hifc 2nd District was c^n. Cohen won it easily, 
doing eiceptionally well lor a Republican in 
many Democratic area& 

Afur the 1074 period of W’atergaU celeb 
rity, Cohen began to think about the propter 
timing for a Senate effort — he spent nearly a 
year considering a 1976 campaign against 
Maine's senior aenalor. Edmund S. Muskie. 
Private polls showed him close to Muskie, but 
challenging the slate's moat durable Democrat 
was no sure thing. Prudence dictated a two> 
year wait and a campaign against Hathaway, 
more liberal and less of an institution. 


Knowing be was in trouble, Hathaway 
worked hard to save himself in 1976. but Cohen 
had almost no weaknesses. The persoru) 
our of 1974 had never really worn off, and slate 
and national media refurbished it for the cam- 
paign. Cohen shifted slightly to the right, argu 
tng that Hathaway was too liberal for moat of 
Maine. He also worked for DemocraUc votes, 
concentrating his effurta in such places as Port- 
land's Irish -Catholic Munjoy Hil) section. 

Hathaway had not done anything in par- 
ticular to offend the voters, but the challenger 
crverwhelroed him The Democrat was held in a 
three-way contest to S3.9 percent, one of the 
lowest figures for any Senate incumbent. 

One of Cohen's few political missteps was 
his all-out support for Tennessee Sen. Howard 
H. Baker Jr. for the 19B0 Republican presiden 
tial nomination. Cohen tried to engineer a 
straw-poll victory for Baker at a late 1979 
statewide party gathering in Portland, but the 
Tennessean lost in a surprise to George Bush. 


Committees 

Armsd ••rricst (6th pf tO Repubhesns) 

6aa Rower and Force Rtc^cIkxi (chsirmshl Manpower and 
Porsonnei: Strategic and Thaaier Nuctesr Forces 

Ooesmmanta! Aflalrs fSth of tO Rapobbeans) 

Oversighi of Govemmeni Management (chairman). Energy. Nu- 
clear Profeteration and Government Processes. Pormanent Sub- 
committee on Investigalions 

Select Intelligefiee (Bth of 8 Republ»cans) 

Budget. Cofteciion end Fore^g-’. Operauoris. LegtsiaUon end the 
Rights Of Americans 

tpecMI Aging (6th of 8 Rapubheans) 


Elections 


WTIOeneraf 


WiUiam Cohen (R) 

212294 

C56%) 

Wauam Hathaway P) 

127227 

04*^) 

Hayes Gahagan (1) 

27.824 

( 7%) 

Previoui Winning Percenlaget 

(775.) W74* 

(71%) 


tin* (64^i) 

* House etocricvu 

Campaign Finance 

Raceipts Expend- 

Ricelpb Bern PACi Buret 

tm 

Cohen (R) WbUTb* 1157.551 (24%) $646,735 

Hathaw»> P) $423,495 $166,594 P9%) $423,027 


year 

tlt2 

tm 


Voting Studies 

Presidefrtia! Party C oi ia e n rat h rt 

Support Unity Coaiitiork 

$ C SO sc 

$7 31 62 36 47 52 

76 19 S9 25 59 96 
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43 

42 

64 

23 

58 

30 

197( 

55 

37 

62 

34 

55 

38 

Howee eenrice 
«7I 

39 

37 

58 

27 

59 

24 
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67 

29 

50 

44 

48 

45 

1971 

43 

57 

41 

58 

50 

50 

1175 

62 

37 

56 

42 

49 

46 

1974 (Ford) 

48 

37 





«74 

55 

43 

42 

50 

38 

57 

1973 

53 

46 

46 

52 

36 

60 

S' 

Suppon 


O' 

Opposition 




Key Votes 


ASow vote on anti-busing bit (1961) N 

OisapprovesaleofAWACS planes to Saudi Arabia (1981) n 
M ex income taxes (1961) Y 

cm off B-1 bomber lunds (1961) N. 

Subsidue home mengage rates (19B2j N 

Retain tobacco price sopporu ( 1962} N 

Amend Constitution to require balanced budgef (1982) N 
Delete $12 billion tor public works iot»( 1962) N 

Increase gas tax by 5 oenu per gallon (1682) N 


Interest Group Ratings 


Year 

ADA 

ACA 

AFL-CK) 

CCU5-1 

CCU&-2 

1962 

55 

57 

27 

42 


1981 

35 

61 

33 

76 


1960 

S3 

66 

22 

70 


1979 

Neue* aenric* 

42 

62 

35 

64 

53 

1971 

SO 

58 

21 

63 


1977 

65 

48 

59 

62 


1976 

50 

18 

52 

38 


1975 

74 

54 

57 

55 


1974 

61 

27 

64 

40 


B73 

52 

27 

64 

45 
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Qrrin G. Hatch (R) 

Of Midvak ^ Becied 1076 

Born: March 22, 1934, Fituburgh, Fa. 
EducmUoa; Bri^han) Younn V., BS. 1959, U of 

burgh. LLB. 1962. 

Oocapatfton: Lawyer. 

Family: Wife, Elaine Hanaen; aix children. 
EcliFion: Mormon. 

FoUUeal Career. No previous office. 

Capitol Office: 1S5 Russel) Bldg. 20515; 224 2 

In Washiagton; Hatch's rapid rise to 
po^r in the Senate has been accompanied by a 
ahifl toward the political cenUr, one that has 
lessened the aura of miiitance that made him a 
•"New Right** favorite during his first years in 
office. 

Hatch insists he has not changed much — 
be says he never deserved the **ultra -conserva- 
tive** label. But if his ideolog> is not greatly 
different, his style certainly is: Over two years 
as chairman of the Labor and Human Re- 
aources Committee and the Constitution Sub 
committee at Judiciaiy, Hatch Kuk aometimes 
aounded ao conciliatory that thoae watching 
have wondered what happened to him. 

“If I didn't know better,** a libera) House 
Democrat remarked after watching Hatch dur- 
ing a 1981 budget conferenoe, “1 would have 
thought 1 heard the distinct accents of a born- 
again liberal.** At the time. Hatch was fighting 
successfully to retain 11 billion in the budget 
for education and training programs. He had 
just fmished persuading the Reagan adminis- 
tration not to seek cuts in funding for the Job 
Corps. He was not the labor -baiting Republican 
they had come to know. 

“The chairman can't just anap his fingers 
and expect th^ to happen,** Hatch has aaid, 
and his experience as head of his two panels 
bears him out He was repeatedly frustrated in 
the 97th Congress, and had to make major 
compromises in hopes of passing legislation. 
Those deals aometimes angered his hard-line 
supporters. 

The Labor Committee under Hatch has 
been deadlocked between liberals and conser- 
vatives. His Judiciary panel has considered an 
ambitious agenda of longtime goals of oonaer- 
vatives, such as a balanced federal budget and 
abortion curbs, but none of the proposals has 
yet become law. 

As be searches patiently for compromise, 
Hatch seems far different from the aggressive 
outsider who arrived in 1977, ready to do battle 
with the Washington establishment and its 


innate 



-•ofi-headed inheritors of weelth " Hr was an 
angry man in those days, and be quickly drew a 
reputation as a humorless person who did not 
fit well into Senate camaraderie. 

“Borin* Orrin,** critics called him, after his 
alow monotone occupied the Senate for weeks 
as he mounted a successful filibusUr against 
the 1978 labor law revision bill. That was partly 
sour grapes from backers of the blU. but h 
reflected a widespread perception even on his 
owTi side of the aisle, in 1979, w’hen be ran for 
the chairmanship of the Senate GOP campaign 
committee, Hatch thought he had enough com- 
mitmenu of support to win. But when the vou 
was taken, John Heiiu of Pennsylvania had 
beaten him. Some senators said afterward that 
Hatch's reputation as a strident conservative 
ideologue had cost him votes. 

The perception had begun to change by 
Uie time Hatch took over the Labor Committee 
in 1981. It evolved further as he worked to 
resolve the deep disagreemenU on the panel 
over President Reagan's proposed budget cuts. 

The Reagan administration proposed end- 
ing many of the existing programs and replac- 
ing them with '‘block granU ** to the sUtes. at a 
lower level of funding. But there was no major- 
ity for that approach. Hatch labored through 
the spring to find a compromise position that 
could win a committee majority without losing 
the support of the administration. Ultimately, 
be agreed to a compromise turning some of the 
programs into block grants, but leavinc inanv 
of them inuct. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, Hatch had show*n considerable 
skill in managing the committee through an 
earlier controversy — the nomination of Ray- 
mond J. Donovan to be secretary of labor. • 
Despite criticism from the White House, Hatch 
insisted on a vigorous investigation of Donovan, 
who was accused of having ties to organized 
crime. 
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Orrin C. HoPth, M^UPoh 

Even after he confirmed b>’ the Sen' 
ale. however. Donovan*» lejcal problemi* per* 
aiftted. and Hatch «’ai< dragf^ed further into the 
cate. When oomroittee etaf/en^ renewed their 
investigation. Donovan aaaociatei hired private 
detectives to inveatigate the ataffera. There wa« 
even an alleged death threat against cme alaff 
member. A apecial federa) prosecutor eventu- 
ally declirred to indict Donovan, but not until 
after Hatch learned with some irritation that 
White House officials had withheld damaging 
information from the committee during the 
nomination bearings. 

Many labor loyalists were sure that 
Hatch's chairmanship would guarantee angry' 
confrontations between him and the unions 
Ever since be led the 1976 labor law filibuster. 
Hatch had been viewed by labor as its arch- 
enemy in the Senate. The reality has been far 
leas cataclysmic. 

As diainnan in the 97th Congress. Hatch 
did win committee approval for a few relatively 
minor bills fighting Labor corruption. But more 
controversial proposals, such as changes in pen- 
sion laws, went nowhere. **lt is next to impossi- 
ble to do anything on that committee without 
the approval of labor union leaders in Washing- 
ton,*' be has complained. 

Another Hatch proposal, which got 
through the Labor panel but not much further, 
would have allowed help for people in Utah and 
other Western states who bad been exposed to 
radiation during the atomic bomb tests of the 
1950s. Hatch proposed that cancer victims be 
eligible for claims against the government if 
they could show that there was even a small 
atatistical chance that their disease was caused 
by the radiatioD exposure. But the proposal 
had high potential costs and complex legal 
implications, and it never reached the floor. 

Hatch's job on the Judiciary Committee 
changed in 1981 from one of blocking liberal 
legislation to that of trying to advance oonser> 
vative proposals. 

His most notable success during the 97th 
Congress as chairman of the Constitution Sub- 
committee was the narrow Senate approval in 
1982 of a constitutional amendment requiring a 
balanced federal budget. With strong backing 
fl'om President Reagan, Hatch secured the two- 
thirde majority needed for passage. The House 
rejected the amendment. 

The debate over the balanced budget pro- 
posal was mild, however, compared with the 
storm of controversy Hatch encountered on the 
abortion issue. Hatch ended up thoroughly 
angering many militant **right-to-life'’ anti- 
^ abortioniEts. hut not making much progress on 
his own anti-abortion proposal. 

1530 


Hauh argued that cnly a coiutiuitional 
amendment would be aufficient to overturn the 
Supreme Court's decision permitting abortion 
— a crucial difference with miliUnt groupt, 
that wanted to ban abortion by aUtute and 
thub avoid the constitutional amendment pro 
cess. 

Moreover, Hatch's amendment in effect 
turned the baue over to the states, allowing 
them to make any decision they wanted, while 
some right -io-lifc groups sought a national pro- 
hibition. Hatch's constitutional amendment 
was approved by the Judiciary Committee, but 
never made it to the Senau floor. 

Before the Republican takeover of the 
Senate. Hatch won a notable victory' on Judi- 
cier>' in blocking legislation to strengthen fed 
eral enforcement of open housing laws. He led a 
auccessful filibuster against the bill late in the 
1980 congressional session. 

He sought to add to the bill a requirement 
that the government prove that alleged vio- 
lators of open housing laws had intended to 
discriminate in the aale or rental of housing. 
But last-minute negotiations broke dowTi, and 
the bill died 

In the 97th Congress, the most important 
civil rights issue at Judiciary was extension of 
the 1965 Voting Righu Act. and here loo Hatch 
was one of the critics. 

He focused on the “intent'’ concept. Civil 
rights groups were pushing to expand the law 
to allow voting rights violations to be proved by 
showing that an election law or proc^ure pro- 
duced a discriminatory result, whether inten- 
tional or not. 

Hatch fought to retain the existing law's 
standard, which required proof that there had 
been an intent to discriminate in setting up 
election laws. The “results" test, he warned, 
would lead to proportional representation of 
minorities in Congress and state legislatures. 
But the Judiciary' Committee approved a com- 
prorhise version essentially retaining the "re- 
sults'' test. 

At Home: If Hatch has changed in Wash- 
ington, the perception of him by his critics in 
Utah has not. Bidding for a second term in 
1982, he found himself under strong challenge 
for being rigid both in his conservative views 
and his personal style. 

Ted W'iison, his affable Democratic oppo- 
nent, was a more than credible candidate. As 
two-term mayor of Salt Lake City, Wilson had 
become a well-known figure throughout the 
state, and he carefuUy began building his chal- 
lenge to Hatch a year in advance. W^ith W^ilson 
trailing the incumbent by only 7 percentage 
points in a January* 1982 poU taken by the 



j 
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Utah • J%fr%ior Smnotor I 

Pf$rrrt Sewi in Sfth Lake City. Hatch looked Hatch 'a lack of fovrrnment axpericnct at 

yulnerable. any level almoat cerUtnIy helped him. In his 

Wilton was not the only one with detiims private lefral practice, he had repreaented di- ' 

thr incumbent. After Hatch blocked labor enU fii^htinf federal refrulations. 

|a« reviiion in 1976, the lau AFL-CIO Preti Hauh was recruited for the SenaU cam 

dent George Meany had vowed. *^WelJ defeat paign ogainat incumbent Democrat Frank £. 

you no matter what It Ukea.** But while Moas by conservative leader Ernest Wilkeraon, 

Hauh's longtime autua as a labor antagoniat who had challenged Moas in 1964. The earn* 

guaranteed W^ilaon atrong union support. paign attracted the seal and money of some j 

unions are not the moat useful allies in eonaer- conaervativea who had been politically inactive. i 

vftive Uuh. Being a labor target almoat eer> Hatch a competitor for the Republican i | 

lainly did Hatch more good than harm. tsomination was Jack W. Carbon, former IJ.S. ^ 

Hatch also sought to meet compbinU assistant secretary of the interior. Carbon, seen 

about his demeanor. Funding a televbion cam- as the front-runner, underscored his ettensive 

paign with a treasury' nearly three times the Washington ciperience, arguing that it would 

size of his opponent's, be ran ads that showed make him a more effective senator. Besides the 

him playing with children and dogs. Interior Department, he had served with the 

Wibon. hoping to maintain his early mo- Office of MaruLgemenl and Budget, the Council 

mentum, spent much of the campaign sifting of Economic Advbers and the Defense Depart- 

through various strategies searching for a way ment. 

lo undo the incumbent. He branded Hatch s That was the wrong record for Utah in ' ' 

politics as eztremisl, indicted his style as ‘*atri- 1976. Hatch, seeing that the state was fed up , ^ 

dent and contentious,*' accused him of caring with federal rules, took the opposiu approach. ' 

iDore about national conservative causes than The party convention gave him 776 votes to 930 

about Utah, and, finally , criticized the Reagan for Carbon, a Ford supporter. Ih the weeks that j < 

economic philosophy that Hatch vowed he remained before the primai^-. Hatch won nu- I 

would continue to fight for if re-elected. merous converts. The day before the voting, he 

The biter approach probably did not help. reinforced his conservative credentials by run- ’ ' 

Uuh gave Reagan 73 percent of its presidential ning newspaper ads trumpeting his endorse- 

baliou in 19S0 ^ i^s best showing in the ment by Reagan. Hatch won by almost 2-iD-l. ; < 

country — and the president's popubrity re- The primary gave Hatch a publicity bonus i ; 

mained high there in bte 1982. Buoyed by two that help^ him catch up to Moss, who faced no j ; 

Reagan vbiU to the state during the campaign. party competitors. Moss, seen as a libera) by- 

Hatch held onto his seat with nearly 60 percent Utah standards, had helped himself at home by ' ' 

of the vote. investigating Medicaid abuses and fighting to 

Reagan also played an important role in ban cigarette advertising from television. He 

Hatch's path to Washington in 1976. Then a stressed his seniority and the tangible benefits 

political neophyte, Hatch mounted a Senate it had brought the state. But Hatch argued 

candidacy that represented as pure an example successfully that the real issue was limiting 

of anti-Washington politics ms the nation has government and taxes, and that he would be 

seen in recent years. more likely to do that than Moss. 
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Labor mid Hm m Wtmmtm (Chairman) 
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SuctMly. Labor. 
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Saourtiy and tarrorbm 

SmaB Bot i na ai (Vd ef 10 Aapubkcant) 

Govammant Rapulition and Nparvort (chairman): Capital For- 
mation and Ratantion. 


Elections 
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Campaign Finance 
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Ah$ho * Jvnhr 

Frank H. Murkowski (R) 

or Fairbanks — Elecied 1980 

Bohl March 26. 1933. BeatUe. Wath 
EducailoD: Seattle Univeraity, 1955. 

Miliury Caraer Coait Guard. 1955-56 
Ooeupalion: Banker. 

Fanllr. Wife. Nancy Gore; aii children. 

Relipon: Roman Catholic. 

Foliiical Careen Alaska commissioner of aoonomir 
development, 1967*70; Republican nominee for VS 
House. 1970. 

Capitol Office: 254 Dirksen Bldg 20510; 224-6665 



In WaahingtoiL Murkowski. unlike most 
of the 16 Republicans in the Senate dau of 
1980, went virtually unnoticed by the natioxml 
media during his first two years in office. While 
Jeremiah Denton. John P. East, Paula Hawkins 
and other freshman aenators were grabbing 
headlines — many of them unflattering — 
Murkowski kept a vcr>- low profile. 

Most of his work was as a junior partner to 
Alaska *s aenior aenator. Ted Stevens, the GOP 
majority whip. Murkowski. Stevens and two 
other aenators played a key role in prodding 
construction of the Alaska Natural Gas Pipe- 
line. The pipeline is to deliver gas from Prud- 
hoe Bay. Alaska, to users throughout the oonti- 
Dental United States. 

The 1977 law authorizing construction of 
the pipeline stipulated that the project would 
be privately financed, and that gas consumers 
could not be billed for the constructira coaU 
until the line was completed and operating. But 
construction coste have quadrupled beyond 
^vriginal estimates. 

Murkowski joined in an effort to write a 
partial waiver of the 1977 law ao that consum 
ers would be billed as large portions of the 
pipeline were completed. Despite objections 
that the waivers were a consumer rip-off, both 
the House and the SenaU approved them. 

Murkowski also has worked with Stevens 
in pushing for a bill directing the federal gov- 
ernment to share with coastal aUtes some of 
the revenue from offshore oil and gas leases. No 
other state has as much of its offshore acreage 
leased for drilling as Alaska. 

Efforts by some senators to reduce the seal 
harvest on Alaska's Pribilof Islands prompted 
Murkowski to enter foreign policy. The federal 
government pays Aleuts on the Pnbilofs 
$260,000 to harvest the seal skins during the 
five-week summer breeding season. TW har- 
vest is then distributed among VS., Canada, 


Japan and the Soviet Union. 

Murkowski mays this arrangement provides 
much-needed jobs for the Aleuts. But Christo- 
pher J. Dodd of Connecticut, a member of 
Foreign Relations, argued in the 97th Congress 
that tazpayers* money should not be spent on 
killing seals. 

Dodd's proposal for a drastic reduction in 
the harvest was beaten 9-6 in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. On the floor, the ar- 
rangement was eiiended after Dodd's aide at- • 
tached a provision calling for a study to eaplore i 
alternative sources of employment for the ; 
Aleuts. 

At the beginning of the 98th Congress, 
Murkou’ski left his seat on Environment and 
Public Works to become the only newly added 
member of Foreign Relations. Murkowski's 
presence does nothing to ahift the balance on 
the committee, where the GOP has a 9-8 ad- 
vantage. Murkowski follows the same pro-ad- 
ministration line as the man be replaced, re- 
tired California Sen. S. 1. '‘Sam*' Hayakawa. 

Murkowski took Hayakawa's spot as diair- 
man of the Foreign Relations subcommittee on 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, a useful forum 
to speak for his constituents who are concerned 
about Japanese fishing in Alaskan waters. 

At Home: Except for three years in state 
government and one failed campaign for the 
House, Murkowski had spent his entire adult 
life in banking before he announced for the 
Senate in June of 1980. 

His status as a relative newcomer to poli- 
tics hardly seemed an advantage ageirtst Demo- 
crat Clark S. Gruening, a popular two- term • 
state legislator and grandson of the legendar>' 
Ernest Gruening, a former Alaska senator and 
governor. But Democratic disunity and the 
Reagan tide brought Murkowski a solid victory*. 

Throughout much of the early campaign 
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Murkowki‘» tflorl was oUcured by the 
hitter bemocratic primto To win the Demo 
mtic nominelion, Cruening had to fet put 
Ren Mike Crftve!. the two^term incumbenL li 
^ • matur of revenge for Gruening; Crave) 
the man who had ousted hb grandfather 
from the Senate 12 yean before. 

Crave)*! legblattve behavior be)ped make 
Croening*s primary victory poasible. Battling 
10 prevent the Senate from enacting legblation 
ftftirtding develc^ment of Alaska’s laiMit. 
Gravel resorted to an obatruciionbm ao aui> 
^nt and c^nosious that be did hb cause more 
li^rm than good. A few days before the primary . 
the SenaU succeeded in dosing debate on a 
Grave) filibuster against the Alaska bill, lend- 
ing credence to Gruening’s charges that he bad 
influence in the chamber. Although fore- 
casters had predicted a tight race. Cruening 
won by a comfortable margin. 

Cruening also outpolled Murkowski by 
more than 2-to-l in Alaska’s open primary, in 
^hich all candidates appear on the same ballot 
regardless of party afTiliation. Although Mur- 
gowski took the GOP nomination with ease, the 
comparbon aeeroed aignificanl — hbtorically. 
the top vote getter in the primary' has gone on 
to win the general election. 

But Murkowski was able to buck tradition 


frank H. Markpw$ki, B-Alosko 

by keeping attention focused on Gruening’s 
record in the Legislature. Accusing him of 
being too bberal for the aiate's electorate, 
Murkowski claimed the Democrat bad aup- 
ported the legaluation of marijuana. He also 
tied Gruenir^ to the cnvironmentalbt Sierra 
Club, anathema to pro-development Alaskans. 

Cruening claimed hb legislative eiperience 
made him more qualified to be a VS. senator. 
But most voters did not agree. Buoyed by 
national Republican help and a treasury* cs- 
eeeding 1700,000 — nearly half of which came 
from political action committees ^ Murkowski 
did very' well in his Fairbanks base and upset 
Cruening in the Democrat’s hometown of An- 
chorage, Alaska’s largest city. 

A Seattle native who moved to Alaska 
while in high achool, Murkowski got bb first 
taste of elective politics in 1970. That year he 
defeated a member of the John Birch Society in 
a Republican primary for Alaska’s at-large 
House aeat, left vacant when Rep. Howard W. 
Pollock sought the governorship. He lost the 
genera) election to Elemocratic state Sen. Nick 
Begich, but the experience whet bis appetite. 
After serving for nine years as president of the 
Alaska National Bank of the North, at Fair- 
banks, he quit banking and announced for the 
Senate. 


Committees 

inargr and Nsturs! aa so ure w fTtb e/1 11 BepubUcans) 

Energy Regatation (chairman). Energy and Miriefa' Resource. 
Weir and Pwee:. 

Hraign IMstiem (»th d 9 ftapubi^ 

gas! Asian and Padhe Main gSialonan). Memstiona) Coo 

•Dmic Policy; Wastem Hsmi s phar a Aflairs 

tded Mbn AMrs (4th 4 R^wblca^ 

Vtiwam AMmts (4th d 7 Rsputili^ 


Voting Studies 

Presidential Party Cansanrative 
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Support 

i 0 
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Coalition 
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91 

6 
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11 
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Eiections • 

WOGwiarel 

Fnr* Murkowski (R) •4.1S$(S4kk) 

CWrk Gruening (D) 72,007 (4d•^) 

WPrmary , 

Pro* Murkowski (R) 16.292(59%) 

Arthur Kennedy (R) 5.527 (20%) 

Morris Thomp^ (R) 8.635 (13%) 

Campaign Finance 


Key Votes 

AAcw vote on antk-busing bill (16B1) Y 

Oiupprove sate ot AW ACS planes to Saudi Arabia (1981) N 
Index income taxe (1961) Y 

Col oft B>1 bomber funds (1961) N 

Subsidize home mortaape rales (1962) N 

Aetam tobacco price supporu (1982) ? 

Amend Constitution to fapuire batanoed budget (1962) Y 
0aleleSl2 billion tor pubke works lobs (1982) Y 

Mcrease pas tax by 5 cents per 91)100(1962} Y 


IMoaipis Sxpan^ 

bwnPACt ikiraa 


Interest Group Ratings 
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Year 

ADA 

ACA 

AFl-CK) 

ecus 

Mtakowski(R) 

t712S37 

9304,971 

(43%) 

9697367 

M? 

10 

70 

24 

70 

Gruening (D) 

SS12.411 

92,750 

(.1%) 

9507.445 

Ml 

15 

65 

24 

93 
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Mitch McConnell (R) 

Of LouisxTlle — Elected 1984 

Born: Feb, 20. 1942. Sheffield. Ala, 

Bduc&tion: I . of L(>ui8\ ille. B.A. 1904; of Keniuckv 
J.D. 1967. 

Occupation: Lawyer. 

Family: Divorced; three children, 

Religion: Bapiisi. 

Political Careen Jefferson Countv judge ^executive 
1978-85. 

Capitol Office: 120 Russel) Bldg. 20510; 224-2541 


Kentucky - Junior Senator 


The Path to Washington: Three thing,- 
brought McC(»nnelj to Congres.s: Bloodhounds. 
Ronald Reagan and dogged persistence in the 
face of seemingly daunting odds. 

For much of 1984. few people believed 
McConnell had much chance of defeating tw(>- 
term Democratic Sen. Walter D. Huddleston. 
Even some Republican leaders complained that 
McConnell had a “citified” image that would 
not play well in most parts of Kentucky; his 
base was metropolitan Louisville, where he had 
twice been elected Jefferson County judge, the 
county’s lop administrative post. 

But McConnell hit upon a clever, homey 
advertising gimmick to get across his claim that 
Huddleston had been a “shadow senator” of 
limited influence who was often absent from 
committee meetings. McConnell aired TV ads 
showing a pack of bloodhounds sniffing franti- 
cally around Washington in search of the in- 
cumbent. 

The hound dog gimmick got people talking 
about a race they previously had ignored as 
humdrum, and many voters concluded that 
McConnell had a point — they were not exact Iv 
sure what Huddleston had been doing since he 
went to Congress in 1973. With President Rea- 
gan crushing Walter F. Mondale by more than 
280.000 votes, statewide. McConnell was offered 
long coattails to latch onto, and he won by four- 
tenths of a percentage point. 

McConnell's effective use of the absentee- 
ism issue so concerned Democratic senators 
facing re-election in 1986 that when the 99th 
Congress convened, many of them made a new 
habit of attending every meeting of their com- 
mittees. Republicans, fearing the hound dogs 
would be turned on them in 1986. followed the 
Democrats’ practice, prompting GOP whip 
Alan Simpson to complain that the obsession 
with attendance was “like being in third 
grade.” 

Until the final weeks of the campaign, 1984 



had been a g<K)d year for Huddleston. Prodi- 
gious early fund-raising and organizing helped 
him scare away a primary challenge from for- 
mer Gov. Jt)hn 5. Brown Jr. Brown actually 
launched a campaign, but after several weeks of 
failing to shake Democrats l(K)se from Huddles- 
ton. the ex-governor withdrew, citing lingering 
health problems from 1983 heart surgery. 

Meanwhile. McConnell was struggling. 
One of his early strategic.*- for criticizing Hud- 
dleston record — a serie.s of weekly forums at 
which he hammered at the incumbent's short- 
coming.*^ — had fizzled, partly because 
McConnell called the forum.^ “Dope on Dee.” 
prompting widespread snickers that the 
Dope was McConnell himself. The challenger 
was similarly unsuccessful in trying to focus 
attention on a subject rarely mentioned anv 
more — the Panama Canal transfer treaties, 
which Huddleston had voted for in 1976. Still 
another blow to McConnell’s prestige came 
when Huddleston won the endorsement of 
Marlow \\ . Cook, the last Republican to win a 
Senate election in Kentucky, even though 
McConnell had worked in Washington as 
Cook s chief legislative aide. 

At times, it seemed that McConnell’s cam- 
paign was surviving on little more than the 
candidate s fierce ambition to be a senator, a 
goal he admitted having harbored for tw’o de- 
cades. But McConnell ignored his lack of 
progress and maintained an active campaigning 
and fund-raising schedule. He highlighted his 
rec(ud as Jefferson County judge and kept 
searching lor some way to undermine Huddles- 
ton. 

Natitmai Republican officials also retained 
interest in the Kentucky race. Few- Demcicratic 
senators up in 1984 seemed highly vulnerable; 
GOP strategists w*ere determined to find at 
least one with less-than-solid bases of support. 
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Mitch McConnell, R-Ky. 

Huddle'Ftion fit into ihst cfltfp(>ry. An fa>yp(unp 
mainstream Democrat uhi. had moved from 
the state Senate lo Washinptrm. he worked 
behind the scenes on Kentucky issues, such as 
tobacco and coal, never causinp much contro- 
versy and never earning much publicii.w He did 
not build a devoted following in the state, 
unlike his ally and Kentucky's junior senator. 
Democrat Wendell H. Ford, whr* served as 
governor before moving to the Senate. 

When McConnell unleashed the hf>unds on 
Huddlesitrn in late August and began to gain 
momentum, the incumbent had trouble rousing 
his organization, it had been lulled into over- 
confidence by Brown’s exit fr(>m the primary; 
Huddleston hackers could not imagine a first - 
time GOP candidate succeeding where a color- 
ful former Democratic governor had failed. The 
Huddleston campaign failed tt> de\'ise an imagi- 
native counter to McConnell's advertising. 

McConnell carried the major metropolitan 
areas — his own Jefferson County, the North- 
ern Kentucky suburbs of Cincinnati. Fayette 
County (Lexington) and Daviess County (Ow- 
ensboro). and he took a huge 37.000- vote ma- 
jority out of the 5th Congressional District, 
where Rep. Hal Rogers worked hard Xo con- 
vince the traditionally Republican rural voters 
that a Louisvillian like McConnell could repre- 
sent their interests. A mass exodus from Walter 
Mondale hurt Huddleston in rural eastern and 
western Kentucky; he carried most counties in 
those regions, but not by the margins Demo- 
crats typically roll up there. McConnell's vic- 


tory marked the first time since Cook’s win in 
1968 that the GOI' had w(m an election for 
statewide office in Kentucky. 

A lifelong political overachiever. McCon- 
nell was student body president in high school 
and college, and president of the student bar 
association at law school. After earning hie law 
degree m 1967. he worked for GOP Sen. Cook 
and then served as deputy a.ssistant U.S. attor- 
ney^general in the Ford administration. In his 
19 w campaign for Jefferson County judge. 
McConnell defeated a Democratic incumbent: 
four years later, he won re-election bv a narrow 
margin. 

As county judge. McConnell was conserva- 
tive. but nc>t particularly partisan. Bv stream- 
lining the county budget and staff, he was able 
to increase the number of police on patrol, in 
spue of spending constraints. He improved 
conditions at the county jail and youth deten- 
tion center and appointed the county's first 
black female department head, but voters twice 
rejected his urgings to merge Jefferson County 
and Louisville city government. 

Many Kentuckians first heard of McCon- 
nell thorough his work as founder and chair- 
man of the Kentucky Task Force on Exploited 
and Missing Children. The task force held 
hearing.^ across the state and encouraged coun- 
ties to take such steps as establishing vouth 
fingerprinting programs lo aid in the tracing of 
missing children. In his Senate race. McConnell 
heavilv touted his work on the issue. 
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Committees 


1984 Primary 


Agricutture, Nutrition and Forestry (9th ot 9 Republicans) 
Agricultural Production, Marketing and Stabilization o* Prices. 
Agricultural Research. Conservation. Forestr> and Genera! Leo- 
islation; Foreign Agricultural Policy. 

Judiciary (lOth of 10 Republicans) 

Juvenile Justice: Security and Terrorism. 

Select Intelllger^ce (8lh of 8 Republicans) 


Elections 


1984 General 

Mitch McConnell (Rl 644.990 (50%) 

Waller D. Huddleston (D) 639.721 (50%i 


Mitch McConnell (Rj 
C Rope' Marker {Ri 
Tommy Klein (R) 
Thurman J Hamim (R) 


39.465 (79Vtl 
5,798 ( 8%) 
3.352 ( 7%) 
3.202 ( 6%) 


Campaign Finance 


1978 


Receipts Expend- 

Receipts from PACs ituret 


McConnell (R) $1,591,303 $263,496 (leVd 
Huddleston (D) $2. 169.001 $608,479 (37%) 

Key Votes 

Authorize procurement of 21 MX missiles (1985) 


$1,776,126 

$2,380,239 


Y 
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$»vth Corptine > Jvnhr Spnptpr 

Ernest F. Rollings (D) 

Of Qiarlestoo — Elected 1966 

Born: Jan 1. 1922, Charietlon, S.C. 

EdueaUon: Tbf Ciude]. BJi 1942; 1). of 8,C.. LL.B 
1947. 

Military Career Anny, 1942-45. • 

Ooenpation: Lawyer. 

Family: Wife, RiU Loube Liddy; four children. 
Eeligion; Lutheran. 

Political Career S.C. House, 1949*55; S.C. It gov., 
1955-59; gov., 1959*63; sought Democratic nomina- 
tion for 0,S. Senate, 1962. 

Capitol Office: 125 Russell Bldg 20510; 224*6121. 



In W^aabington; HoUings is a military 
■chool product who prides himself on realism 
and discipline ^ and in recent years he has 
focused that approach on economic problems. 
As a aenior member of the Budget Committee, 
be has sounded the same cal) to national aacri- 
fice that has marked his campaign for the 19S4 
presidential nomination. 

HoUings insists that eveiyone in society — 
from generals in the Pentagon to Social Secu- 
rity recipients — must agree to give up some- 
thing if the federal budget is ever to be bal- 
anced and the economy repaired. He has 
advocated a freeze on domestic and military 
spending levels that would not spare any of the 
major beneficiaries of federal money. 

Few in the Senate challenge the intellec- 
tual rigor of Hollings* approach or the ainoerity 
behind it. His ideas, particularly the proposal 
for a spending heeze, have aignificantly influ* 
anoed the budget debates of the 19806. 

Sometimes, however, HoUings* style is a 
hindrance. He is supremely confident of the 
rightness of his economic views, and it shows. 
Candid to the point of occasional rudeness, he 
is openly acornfu) of colleagues who are reluc- 
tant to make the political decisions implicit in 
his program. CoUeagues who disagree with his 
brand of aacrifice run the risk of being labeled 
not only mistaken but muddle -beaded and soft. 

Handsome, graceful and perfectly tailored, 
Hollings is a symbol of Southern breeding and 
education. He looks eveiy* inch the president he 
aspires to become; with his booming voice and 
rich Tidewater accent, he is an impressive, 
almost overwhelming presence in committee or 
on the Senate floor. 

He has a sharp tongue, and little hesitation 
about using it in public. It can cause trouble, 
however; during a 1981 debate on his eflort to 


atop the Justice Department from trying to 
block voluntaiy achool prayer, be described 
Ohio Democrat Howard M. Metzenbaum as 
**the aenator from B'nai B*nth.*' am the 
aenator from Ohio.** responded Kfetzenbaum, 
who is Jewish. “I was not throwing off on his 
religion,** Hollings apologized. *'J aaid it only in 
fun.** But the memoiy of the incident lingered. 

Hollingf* atrengthf and weaknesses as a 
national leader were evident during his three 
years as the aenior Democrat on the Budget 
Committee. He became chairman of the panel 
in 1980 after Edmund 8. Muskie resigned to 
become Secretary of State, and be aerved as 
ranking Democrat during the 97th Congress. 

During his brief tenure as chairman, Hol- 
Ungs promoted and moved through the ^nate 
a 1981 budget resolution drawx up to be in 
balance — the flrst aucb achievement in the 
history of the budget process. While recession 
eventually forced a deficit of $50 billion, Hof 
lings remained proud of the effort and sensitive 
to mention of iu faOure. 

After moving into the minority, however, 
Hollings did not expend much effort trying to 
arrive at a unified Democratic response to 
President Reagan's budget. He seemed more 
interested in putting forth his own ideas than 
in establishing a consensus in his party. 

The crux of Hollings* budget plan is that 
the federal government simply atop, for a time, 
doing the things that contributed to iU massive 
deficits. He would eliminate scheduled tax cuts, 
halt automatic benefit increases to indinduals 
and alow the growth in Pentagon spending. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of that 
plan, given HoUings* background, was its 3 
percent annual limit on the inflation-adjusted 
growth of defense spending. During the 1970s, 
HoUings was known as a vigorous backer of 
more dollars for the Defense Department and a 
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irnMf f. HMnpi, 

•harp critic of anm lixDiUtien treatiet «nth the He waa active in the BcaaU on BuUition iaauct 
Soviet Union. He ha» cmerfed. however, ae a in the year* afur that. More recently he hat 

leadin; critic of the Reagan defenae buildup talked about abuaet in the food ataap prograa,. 

The B l bomber and the MX miatile are but he atill votca for money to aupport it 
two of HoUingt' apecial targeU He offered an HoUingt long had aapiration* to the Benau 

amendment in 1981 to eliminate fund* for the leadenhip. When former Majority Leader Mikr 

B 1. which he aaid would be outmoded by 1990. ManaTield announced hit retirement in 1976, 

That amendment wac defeated 28-66. but hia HoUingt announced hb candidacy iinmedi- 

1982 effort ageinat the MX miaaile came within ately. He laUr dropped out of the tact, boa- 

four votea, 60-46, of blocking funding until rver, to give Hubert H. Humphrey of Minite- 

Congreat approved a deaign for ha inatallation. aota a ’‘dear ahot” ageinat Wort Virginian 

Then he helped work out an agreement with Robert C. Byrd. Humphrey cventuaUy with 

the Houae that eaaentially killed the “denac drew, and Byrd won by acclamation, 

pack” baaing ayaum the adminiaUatiom aug- At Home: HoUingt built hit political ca- 

getted for the MX. reer in South Carolina at a time of cmotioital 

Hollingt choar to give up hit ranking aeat argument about racial iaauet. He aucoeeded in 

on the Budget Committee at the beginning of combining old-time rbctoric with a tangible 

the 98th Congreat, opting iiratead to become record of moderetion. 

the leeding Democrat on Commerce. He bad At a candidate in the late 1950i. be firmly 

aeemed frustrated by bit role at a member of cepouaed atetea' rights and condemned eehool 

the minority on budget, and the committee 't integration. In hit inaugural speech at governor 

interminable debaUt and markup aeasiont in 1959, HoUingt critieixed Prcaident Eiaen- 

would have made a full-acale preaidentiel cam- bower for commending a "marching army, thit 

paipi difficult for itt ranking Democrat Hoi time not agairut Berlin, but againtt Little 
lingf had not played a particularly prominent Rock.” But at chief executive of the ateU, he 
role on the Comniercf Committee before 1983. quietly integrated the public acboolt 
taking a back aeat with the rest of the Demo In fact, despiu grumblings about hit rbei- 

cratt to former chairman Howard W. Cannon oric, blackt provided HoUingt' margin of vic- 

of Nevada. Hit most outapoken poeition wat tory in 1966, when be won hit Senate aeat 

against deregulation propoaalt for industries against a more conservative RepubUcan oppo- 

auch at trucking and railroads. Pan of bit nent. Since then, he never hat faced a credible 

opposition was due to South Carolina's experi- eandideU to his left, and blacks have generaUy 

ence with airline deregulation, which aharply supported him. 

cut the number of flights into the eteU. During the Depression, the HoUingt family 

In the 96th Congress, at chairman of the paper business went bankrupt, so an uncle had 

Commerce Subcommittee on CommunicaUons. to borrow money to eend him to The Citadel. 

HoUings eet out on an unsuccesaful effort to where be received an Army commission. Hoi- 
rewrite the Communications Act of 1934. He lingt returned borne fr«w> World War 11 for law 

introduced e biU to eubsUtuU market eompe echo©! and a legal career. Tliat aoon led to 

tition for federal regulation of many aspects of politics. 

the telepbone. telegraph and cable TV indus As a young atate legislator, be attracted 

tries insisUng that monopolies and federal notice with his plan to eolve the problem of 

regulation were ideas of the past, end “eompe- inferior black echools without integration. He 

tition end diversity” were "ideas of the future.” said a epeciaJ eales tax ihould be imposed to 

HoUings has threaded his way carefully upgrade the black echods 

through civil righu issues during his long ca HoUings twice won unanimous election to 

leer Although associated in earUer years with the staU House speakership and in 1984 moved 

President Kennedy. HoUings voted against up to lieutenant governor. In 1958, Democratic 

aome major civil righU legiiuon as a junior Gov. George B. Timmerman was ineligible to 

eenator during Lyndon Johnson’s presidency. eucceed bimaeU. HoUings won a bested three- 

Hf opposed the 1966 open bousing biU, but way race for the nomination, defeating Donald 

becked an unsuccessful attempt in 1980 to S. Russell, former University of South Carolina 

etrengthen it. He has consistently supported president and a protege of ex -Gov. James F. 

the 1965 VoUng Righu Act and iu extensions Byrnes The primary turned on poUtical »Ui 

He drew aupport in civil righu circles in ances and geography. HoUings' base lay in 

1%9 when he made a tour of rural areas of his Tidewater and Russell's in Piedmont. 

staU aaid he had found hunger and poverty to As governor, HoUings worked hard to 

a degree he had never tealiied existed, and aUengthen his atate’s educaUonal aysUm, 

came out for free food stamps for the neediest establishing a commission on higher educaUon. 

1269 
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HoMingi, t^SX. 

Id 1960 he cmxDp«i|i»M! for John F. Ktimedy, 
wtM SoJib CoroUnt. 

Eamd from oeeking t oecond fubema- 
torU3 Umt In 1962. be ^vallenfed Democratic 
Sen. Olin D. Johnaton. Foruayin^ himaeU at **a 
youni man on the fo.** HoUinp attacked John* 
aton'a ondoraement by the state AFL-CIO and 
chaffed that **lorc«fn labor bosaet** were seek • 
Inf to control the state. KoUtnft failed to draw 
mud) more than s third of the vote. 

The senator died In 1966. however, and 
Donald RuaaeU by then fovernor — had 
himaelf appointed to the seat That provided 


an Issue for HoUinfs* eomeback In 1966. He 
ousted Russel) In t>tf special primary to finish 
Johnston's term. 

The 1966 election year wai not an ordinary 
one In South Caroliiu. The national Demo 
era tic Farty wai unpopular, and Republican 
SUU Sen. Marshal) Farker aeixed oo Hollinfs* 
connections to It In an effort to defeat him. He 
nearly made H, but HoUinp matched his con* 
eervative rhetoric and survived by 11,768 votes. 

Ru nn i n f for s full term two years later, 
HoUinfs had little trouble turninf heck Farker. 
Since then, be has rolled over weak oppoz^nta. 


Committees 

CasMseres , Scheoe anf Trampertalioe ( tlanklnQ ) 
Communications ( ranking ), Nationa ; Ooaan Policy Study ( renk - 
kioV 

appfOprts O oiw ( 6th or t4 Damocrats ) 

Commra . Justice . State and Judetary and Ralaiad Apancias 
( ranking ); Dalanse . Snargy md Water Dtvaiopmant . Labor , 
HaaRh and Himan Sarvioas . Education and Ptetatad Apanoas : 
Lagtslativf Branch 

Badpat (?nd of 10 Democrau ) 

Elections 


•12664 (70%) 

S57646 P0%} 


Emasl HoHmps ( D ) 
MarahtflAayiCRi 

WOPrtaury 
•mast Noainpi P ) 
Nattie Dickarson ( D ) 
WIiiam Kraml P ) 


K6.7Se wi%) 
•4720 (11%) 
27649 ( f%) 


Prtviout Winning Parca n t a pat: ir4 (70%) tM£ (•?%) 
isee* (51%) 

* 6p9d»J flection. 


Campaign Finance 


IlMaipis BamPACt 


bpand* 


«79 

•7 

97 

•? 

31 

75 

20 

1976 

u 

23 

•1 

83 

se 

95 

wn 

•6 

B1 

•5 

29 

40 

94 

1971 

49 

40 

•5 

29 

40 

55 

«75 

46 

45 

•1 

8 ? 

56 

96 

m74(Faftf) 

43 

50 





•74 

45 

89 

4? 

41 

66 

24 

«n 

43 

49 

•3 

29 

53 

99 

1972 

57 

85 

•1 

31 

46 

45 

W71 

43 

29 

53 

85 

•3 

26 

1979 

59 

85 

5? 

31 

60 

93 

tm 

Be 

8? 

. 51 

95 

U 

17 

nu 

24 

37 

41 

24 

47 

14 

W7 

54 

35 

47 

37 

$1 

13 

S- 

Support 

0- 

Oppoartion 



Key Votes 

ASoa vote on anti-busing bl > ( 1M1 ) 

Diupprma tale of AW ACS pianos to Saud . Arabia (ISe 1 ) 
Index Income taxes ( 1M1 ) 

Cut of ) S’ 1 bomber Amds ( 196 1 ) 

Subsidirt home mortgage rates ( 196 ?) 

Retain tobacco price supporu ( 198 ?) 

Amend Constitut » or . to require balanced budget ( 196 ?) 
Deieie $ 17 billion tor pubbe worts ^bs ( 196 ?) 

Increase gas tax by S eonts pr pafton ( 1962 ) 

Interest Group Ratings 

sda aca An..eio e < 


Honings p ) 
Mays(Rj 


•810770 S249.515 ( 31 %) $ 723 . 4?7 
$ 66 . 32 ? 16700 ( •%} $ 66,044 


Voting Studies 



^ « 

aappan 

IMly 

CeMen 

Yaar 

S 

0 
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0 

8 

0 

m2 

43 

45 

73 

20 

55 

96 

1961 

54 

96 

56 

95 

•7 

90 

1990 

S3 

26 

55 

93 

•4 

23 
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PROTOCOL BRANCH 
Office of Personnel 
Routing Slip 


TO: DCI 

^ DDCI 
ExDir 


DDO 

DDS&T 

D/Pers 

ADDA 


ADDO 

ADDS&T 


DC/BSD/OP 
DCI Security 
HQS Security Branch 
Main Receptionist 


REMARKS: 


Attached is background material for 

EH Honor and Merit Award Ceremony 
0 DCI’s Breakfast-Revision 

In honor of: SSCI 

Date/Time: 08 00 -Thursday, 26 September 1985 




^BSD/OP 


4240 (40) I 
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DINING ROOM B'WrS 


TIME/ DAY/ DATE: OSOO-Thursday, 26 September 1985 i 

BREAKFAST XX LUNCHEON DINNER 

HOST; DCI XX DDCI . EX DIR OTHER: 

PLACE: DCI D.R, XX EDR OTHER: 

Hill 

Senator Dave Durenberger.. (^. MN) , Chairman, i 
SSCI ' ’I 

Senator Patrick Leahy (D., VT) Vice Chairman.! 
SSCI 

Senator William S. Cohen (R. , ME) ' 

Senator Orrin Hatch (R. , UT) 

Senator Frank Murkowski (R. , AK) i 

Senator Mitch McConnell (R. , KY) ! 

Senator Ernest F. Rollings (D., SC) I 

Mr. Bernard F, McMahon, Staff Director 
Mr. Eric D. Newsom, Min. Staff Director 


MENU : Juice 

Fresh Fruit 

English Muffins 

Scrambled Eggs 

Bacon (Serve on Platters) 

Coffee/Tea 


TOTAL: 13 

i 




